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which will result in this. At present, with our political con- 
ception of school work, it is to be feared that we are hardly 
conscious of the fact that the problem of education centres, 
as Plato taught, in the problem of ethics. Everything points 
to the probability that the problem of the twentieth century 
will be the moral training of the young. 

Henry Davies. 
Yale University. 



THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

The Parliament of Religion which was held in Chicago in 
1893 was in many respects one of the most remarkable assem- 
blages in the history of mankind. For the first time represen- 
tatives of almost all the great religions in the world and of the 
various subdivisions within the great religions, met together; 
and the opportunity was afforded to each and all to present their 
doctrines, views and aspirations to an audience, disposed, by its 
natural surroundings and by the conditions under which it met, 
to be sympathetic. While the practical results of this Congress 
were naturally small, if at all perceptible, the moral influence 
of the example set by this unique gathering was wholesome. It 
was not to be expected that, through a single assembly of this 
kind, prejudices would be swept aside or misunderstandings 
cleared up. But as a symptom of a general disposition existing 
among civilized nations to consider calmly the religious views 
with which they were not in sympathy, the Parliament was an 
augury that the hopes and dreams of the visionaries in ancient 
and modern times might at some remote period be at least 
partially fulfilled. Not that a union of religious beliefs could 
ever be realized as long as the social, political and intellectual 
conditions in different parts of the world varied to so large an 
extent; but the recognition of the common aim served by all 
religions would become clearer and the philosophical insight 
into the reason for the profound differences in religious beliefs 
among nations and individuals would lead to greater clearness 
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in discerning between the permanent and transient elements of 
religion itself. The Chicago Congress was brought about 
through the efforts primarily of men interested in the practical 
side of religious faith, men who while strongly clinging to the 
tenets of very specific forms of religion, yet were broad enough 
to recognize the existence of certain truths outside of a given 
circle and who were stirred by the purely religious ideal of a 
possible unification of all faiths. The historical aspects of 
religion were of less interest to the leaders who brought about 
the great Parliament, so that while students interested in the 
phenomena of religion mainly as a significant part of man- 
kind's history were welcome, the general spirit of the gathering 
was one which emphasized the practical side of religion rather 
than its historical and theoretical aspects. 

The success of the undertaking naturally gave rise to the 
hope that a repetition of the experiment might be made in con- 
nection with the proposed Exposition at Paris, marking the 
close of the present century, and attempts were made a number 
of years ago to inaugurate the movement for a second Parlia- 
ment. Opposition to it, however, soon began to develop in 
Paris itself. The representatives of the Catholic Church who 
cordially welcomed the Chicago Congress felt that the condi- 
tions prevailing in France were not favorable to their meeting 
on a common platform the representatives of other faiths* 
Considering the manner in which religious interests and politi- 
cal considerations are entangled in the network of European 
diplomacy, one can well understand the attitude of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who, it is understood, led the opposition. 
There were others, too, who without sharing the fears enter- 
tained by the clerical party, questioned the advisability of hold- 
in a second Parliament in Paris, and, above all, questioned its 
advisability at so short an interval after the first. The utter- 
ances to be expected could hardly be more than a repetition in 
another form from those which were made in 1893. No greater 
practical results could be looked for, and the moral effect, so 
far from being strengthened by repetition, might possibly be 

*See an article by Jean Reville, Revue de I'Histoire des Religions, vol. 
32, pp. 73-79- 
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weakened through the workings of that curious instinct which 
is well expressed in the common adage that "familiarity breeds 
contempt." It was on the whole fortunate, therefore, that the 
plan of a second Congress failed of realization, but it is even 
more fortunate that in consequence of the discussion and agita- 
tion which the plan aroused, the project for a scientific gather- 
ing of scholars of all shades of belief, but all sympathetically 
interested in the investigation of religions, took shape. Paris, 
so ill-adapted apparently for a Congress of Religions was pre- 
eminently the place in which the first international gathering 
for the study of religion should take place.* 

France shares with Holland the distinction of affording a 
full recognition in the University curriculum of the importance 
of the historical and comparative study of religions. As early 
as 1880 a special chair for the History of Religions was estab- 
lished at the College de France, occupied since its inception by 
the distinguished Albert Reville. In 1886 Paris set a notable 
example to the world by the formation of a Section des Sciences 
Religieuses in connection with the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
The Faculty of this school for the study of religions consists at 
present of seventeen members among whom are to be found 
such distinguished scholars as Professor Reville, the director 
of the Section; his no less distinguished son Jean Reville, 
whose particular field of investigation is the Early History of 
the Christian Church, in which he ranks as one of the leading 
authorities of the world.; Professor Hartwig Derenbourg, who 
expounds the history and doctrines of Islam; Professor Mas- 
pero, the eminent Egyptologist; Professor Sylvan Levi, who 
enjoys a high distinction as an Indologist; M. Maurice Verns, 
whose field embraces the older phases of the religion of the 
Hebrews; M. Israel Levi, who covers Judaism in its later 
phases, and M. Leon Marillier, who has made important con- 
tributions to the elucidation of primitive religious thought and 
customs. 



*A Congress for the Study of Religions was held at Stockholm, August 
31 to September 4, 1897, but it was not international in its character. See 
an article on it in the Revue de YHistoire des Religions, Vol. 36, pp. 265-270. 
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Besides this school, Paris has a special journal, the Revue de 
I'Histoire de Religion, established in 1881, and also a magnifi- 
cent museum and library specially devoted to the History of 
Religions, which was opened in 1896. Both these enterprises 
are due to the munificence of M. Emile Guimet, a man of large 
means, enthusiastically interested in the study of religious phe- 
nomena and who has devoted his life and his fortune to the 
furtherance of interest in the historical aspects of religions. 
M. Guimet, not content with a journal and a museum, has 
provided a fund for the publication of treatises and texts bear- 
ing on the history of religions ; and when it is stated that over 
thirty volumes have been issued in the series known as the 
Annals des Gazette Guimet, an idea of the scientific activity 
which prevails in France in this field may be obtained. 

The proposed International Congress for the History of 
Religions, while emanating from the Faculty of the School for 
the History of Religions, mav be set down as in reality M. 
Guimet's creation, representing as it does the outcome of the 
stimulus which he gave to this branch of study. It is but proper 
that every opportunity should be taken advantage of to empha- 
size this man's unselfish devotion, as well as his great services 
to science. At the Xllth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, held in Rome in October of last year, M. Jean Reville 
delivered an interesting address setting forth the aims and pur- 
poses of the proposed Congress, and from this address as well 
as from the two circulars issued in May, 1899, an d in January, 
1900, the large scope of the Congress becomes apparent. It 
may be said at once that the plans for insuring a successful 
meeting, to be marked by communications of a high scientific 
order, are admirable. A central committee of organization has 
been formed, consisting of Professor Albert Reville as presi- 
dent, with such distinguished men as Guimet, Breal, Oppert, 
Maspero, Senart and Bertrand as vice-presidents ; Jean Reville 
and Leon Marillier as secretaries, and M. Philippe Berger, the 
successor of Renan at the College de France, as treasurer, 
together with a list of twenty-eight other members represent- 
ing the various scientific institutions of France, as well as dis- 
tinguished scholars devoted to the study of religions. Recently 
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at a meeting of the committee, held on the 10th of December, 
1899, a number of foreign correspondents were elected, and it 
is gratifying to note the large representation that has been 
given to this country. Among those chosen are Professor 
Toy, of Harvard University; Dr. W. R. Harper, president of 
the University of Chicago; Hon. William T. Harris, the 
United States Commissioner of Education ; Dr. J. H. Barrows, 
the organizer of the Chicago Parliament of Religions, and now 
president of Oberlin College ; Professor Haupt, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Professor Lanman, of Harvard University; 
Professor Gottheil and Professor Jackson, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Paul Carus, the editor of the Monist; Mr. Carroll 
Bonney, of Chicago, one of the promoters of the Chicago Con- 
gress, and Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The dates set aside for the Congress are the 3d to 9th 
of September, 1900. In view of the large field to be covered, 
eight sections have been formed, as follows : 

Religion of Non-Civilized Nations, including also the 
Religion of American and pre-Columbian Civilization. 

Religion of the Extreme Orient. 

Religion of Egrvpt. 

Semitic Religions. 

India and Iran. 

Greece and Rome. 

Germans, Celts and Slavs. 

Christianity. 

The meetings will be held at the Sorbonne, with the excep- 
tion of the opening and closing sessions, which will take place 
at the Exposition. Those intending to join are requested to 
send their names to the treasurer, M. Philippe Berger, Quai 
Voltaire 3. There will be a number of general meetings in 
which papers of general interest will be presented, but the bulk 
of the work of the Congress will be done in the various sec- 
tions. In order to insure a certain amount of system in the 
papers to be presented, the Committee on Organization has 
mapped out a program embodying suggestions of the most 
important topics which should be discussed at the meetings. 
It is hardly likely that time will be found for treating all the 
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subjects enumerated at one Congress, but the plan of thus sug- 
gesting the lines along which communications should be pre- 
sented is an admirable one, and ought to be generally adopted 
for international meetings of a scientific character. There are 
plenty of opportunities in national and local societies for 
scholars engaged on any particular piece of research to present 
the same to their colleagues prior to publication, for the purpose 
of obtaining comments and criticism. International meetings, 
however, which bring together scholars from all parts of the 
world ought to be utilized primarily for summaries of work 
done in certain lines in various parts of the world, and secondly 
for bringing together the various views held on the larger 
aspects of questions still in dispute or in regard to which con- 
flicting opinions are held. It is gratifying to note in the sub- 
jects proposed by the Paris Committee the stress laid upon the 
points just mentioned. Selecting from the large number of 
topics proposed a few of more general interest, it will be recog- 
nized that the opportunity offered at the Paris meeting will 
probably be unique for hearing from specialists current views 
held regarding such topics as Totemism ; the meaning of sacri- 
fice ; the historical evolution of Buddhism in China, Korea and 
Japan ; the cults and popular religion of Egypt ; the Chaldean 
views regarding the end of the universe; the gods of the 
ancient Kingdom of Southern Arabia; the reaction of Chris- 
tianity on Judaism ; the influence of Persia on Islam ; the ori- 
gin of various phases of Babism ; the history and present state 
of Islam in Africa ; ancestor worship in Hinduism ; the insti- 
tution of pilgrimages in India; the Homeric poems as sources 
of myths ; legends and cults ; Celtic Eschatology ; the remains 
of Slavic paganism in Northern Germany. 

The program passes through the religions of antiquity and 
of later times and comes right down to the border of our own 
generation. In the eighth section, devoted to the history of 
Christianity, we find among subjects to be discussed, the ques- 
tion, how far Essenism may be regarded as one of the factors 
of primitive Christianity ; the Greek and Jewish element in the 
elaboration of ancient Christian Eschatology; the relations 
existing between Byzantium and Russia in the ninth century; 
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the influence of the philosophy of Kant and Hegel on critical 
history as applied to the origins of Christianity. 

Apart from the scientific value of the communications that 
may be expected and which it is to be hoped will be published 
in a volume, the Congress will undoubtedly prove beneficial in 
stimulating interest in the historical study of religions at col- 
leges and universities. It is only by recognition of this subject 
of investigation through the scholastic institutions of this coun- 
try and Europe that misunderstandings which still prevail as 
to the purpose and scope of religious investigation can be re- 
moved. Next to Political Economy, there is no subject which 
touches so closely upon living interests as the investigation of 
religious phenomena, and it seems strange that at American 
colleges so little has as yet been done toward providing proper 
instruction in this field and toward furthering researches 
among those especially qualified for the work. If the Paris 
Congress realizes the expectations of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing it about, we may look forward to a 
more intelligent general interest in the subject and to a larger 
recognition of it in the college and university curriculum. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



DISCUSSIONS. 



THE HISTORY OF FREETHOUGHT. 

In Mr. G. P. Gooch's review of "A Short History of Free- 
thought," in the last number of the Journal, there are some mis- 
representations which, I trust, Mr. Gooch would prefer to have 
corrected. I refer to them with the more regret, because Mr. 
Gooch has paid the book some very liberal compliments. When a 
critic does this, his strictures are specially apt to be taken by 
readers as valid, without inquiry. 

1. Mr. Gooch writes: "It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that the most insignificant freethinker bulks larger in the 
author's vision than the most illustrious supernaturalist." Yet he 
also writes that "the account of the English Deists presents a 
much more flattering portrait than that drawn by Mr. Leslie 



